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A Tool for Social Change 


This number of Social Action presents a careful analysis of 
remedies for the almost universally deplored but still widely 
practiced pattern of discrimination based on race or creed. 
In particular an answer is provided to the question: What 
role has legislation to play in the campaign to extend democ- 
racy—equality of opportunity—to all Americans? 


Serious students like Gunnar Myrdal and Robert M. Maclver 
(especially note the latter's The More Perfect Union, 1948) 
have examined the cliché that “this problem of prejudice can 
be solved only by a long, slow process of education. You 
cannot change people by legislation. Look how the prohibition 
amendment failed!” How sound is such an argument? Messrs. 
Maslow and Robison think it 1s fallacious. They believe that 
you cannot deal directly with illogical prejudice by reasoned 
arguments and scientific facts. The chief propagator of preju- 
dice and therefore of discriminatory acts is the discriminatory 
pattern of behavior that growing children observe all about 
them. This primary cause must be removed. 


Can anti-discriminatory legislation in such fields as employ- 
ment and labor unions, housing, education, public accommoda- 
tions and transportation perform this social surgery? This 
first-rate issue is raised by the President’s Civil Rights pro- 
gram before the 81st Congress. Similar programs at the state 
legislature and municipal council levels are being pushed in 
many places. 

“Legislating Against Discrimination” will be welcomed by 
many earnest church members who are eager to give greater 
precision to their efforts in behalf of social and economic justice. 


—GALEN R. WEAVER 


Galen R. Weaver is a staff member of the Race Relations Department, 
American Missionary Association, and the Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian Churches. 


Legislating Against Discrimination 
Will Maslow 
Joseph B. Robison 


Recent years have seen an increased demand for vigorous 
governmental action against racial and religious discrimination. 
FEPC bills come nearer to passage every year in Congress and 
already have become law in four states. New York has re- 
cently enacted a fair educational practices law and several 
municipal legislative bodies have adopted ordinances to end 
discrimination in various fields. 

Is this legislation desirable? How far should it go? What 
can it accomplish, if anything? Can one change a state of 
mind—prejudice—by legislation? Can such laws be enforced ? 
Can more be accomplished by education than by legislation ? 

It is essential in seeking the answers to these questions to 
stand back for a moment and view the problem objectively. 
What is the relation between prejudice and discrimination ? 
What means are available to eliminate those related evils? 
Precisely what do the sponsors of legislation hope to achieve ? 

We shall offer here some answers to these questions. We 
shall not review the evidence that racial and religious discrimi- 
nation exists.* Further, we take for granted the evil nature of 
this phenomenon. We deal here only with the problem of 
remedies and the case for a particular kind of remedy which 
we consider especially effective—legislation. 


ATTACK ON DISCRIMINATION 


There is reason to believe that past efforts to reduce preju- 
dice have failed because insufficient thought was given to the 
nature of the evil. Manifestly, there is great danger of wasting 
energy if one fights in the dark. Only by understanding the 


*See Social Action, January 15, 1946, ‘The Truth About Anti-Semitism.” 
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situation to be changed can one shape effective means for bring: 
ing a change about. 

We may safely assume that discrimination is a result of 
prejudiced attitudes—that discrimination would not exist with- 
out prejudice. The logical conclusion would appear to be that 
our efforts should be aimed directly at elimination of prejudice. 
This approach has been used for decades and on a very large 
scale. Results have been meagre. There is little ground for 
believing that prejudice is on the wane and there is consid- 
erable evidence that discrimination is increasing. In other 
words, we have failed to persuade people to give up their 
prejudices by logical argument, scientific proof, appeals to 
basic American principles, or invocation of religious doctrines. 


JOSEPH B. RoBISON WILL MAsLow 


Will Maslow is Director of the Commission on Law and Social Action of 
the American Jewish Congress. He was formerly Director of Field Operations 
of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice. Joseph B. 
Robison is Senior Attorney on the staff of the Commission on Law and 
Social Action. He served for ten years on the staff of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Both Mr. Maslow and Mr. Robison are members of the 
United States Supreme Court and New York State Bars. 
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Recent studies indicate that this failure is inherent in the 
method. It fails to take into consideration the causes of 
prejudice. 

We do not acquire our prejudices by logic. Hence we can- 
not be expected to lose them through logic. Children are born 
without prejudice. They may be seen playing happily together 
without regard to creed, color or nationality on the streets of 
any city. They acquire prejudices, however, despite all they 
are taught in school or church, because of the discriminatory 
patterns of conduct they witness all about them. It is the ob- 
served fact of discrimination and segregation rather than any 
theory or dogma that creates patterns of thought which can- 
not be eradicated by teaching.* 


This ‘‘vicious circle” theory, that prejudice causes discrimina- 
tion and that discrimination in turn causes prejudice, was ac- 
cepted in full by the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
In its monumental Report of October, 1947, the Committee 
cited specific studies which show that elimination of patterns 
of discrimination has the direct effect of reducing prejudice. 
It described in detail a study made in the Army among men 
who had some contact with the mixed Negro and white com- 
panies which were established for a short time in Europe. 
Those whites who had the most contact with Negroes, on a 
plane of equality, showed a greater diminution of prejudice 
than those who had little or no contact. 


The Weak Link 


It follows therefore that elimination of both prejudice and 
discrimination can be accomplished by attacking either. But 
prejudice, a state of mind, seems largely invulnerable to direct 
attack; discrimination, a~ form of conduct, can be regulated, 


*Among outstanding studies which support this view are Carey McWilliams, 
A Mask for Privilege (Little, Brown & Co., 1948); Goodwin Watson, Action 
for Unity (Harpers, 1947); and Robert Maclver, The More Perfect Union 
(Macmillan, 1948). 
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limited and in time substantially eliminated. Concentration on 
this weak link in the chain presents the most promising method 
of overcoming both prejudice and discrimination. We can 
change the discriminatory patterns of conduct which pervade 
our entire society and which threaten to nourish and foster 
prejudice indefinitely. 

Having in mind the key principle that the vulnerable part 
of the vicious circle is the conduct pattern, one has a yardstick 
for testing the effectiveness of anti-discrimination weapons. 
Will they affect discriminatory patterns of conduct and for 
how long? 

Legislation is not the only device that meets this test. Where 
legislation is not politically feasible, other procedures may be 
successful and desirable. The amount of time needed to per- 
suade a single person to change his ideas is hardly worth the 


ROT INIORY 


Alexander Alland 


“We can change the discriminatory patterns of conduct which pervade our 
entire society and which threaten to nourish and foster prejudice indefinitely.” 
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effort when we consider only that one person. But if he is the 
owner of a large industrial enterprise and can be persuaded to 
eliminate discrimination in the employment of his-personnel, 
the results are substantial, affecting not only the individual 
but his entire working force and those with whom all his em- 
ployees, in turn, come in contact. Similarly, every opportunity 
should be taken to get diverse ethnic groups to work together 
on any issue which arises in the community, regardless of 
whether the issue is related to the problem of intergroup re- 
lations. The fact of working together introduces new conduct 
patterns which have a sound educational value. 


Legislation is Educational 

Legislation, however, remains one of the most, if not the 
most, effective procedures for achieving new conduct patterns. 
At the same time, it has a direct educational effect. Organized 
efforts to obtain legislation, even when they are unsuccessful, 
teach both the existence of discrimination and the necessity 
and feasibility of its elimination. Such education has a specific 
objective. It asks those to whom it is addressed to take concrete 
action. It is not cast in general terms of brotherhood which 
place no immediate demand on the individual. 

Again, the enactment and subsequent enforcement of anti- 
discrimination statutes continue the process of education. The 
activities of the enforcement agency are newsworthy events 
which tend to keep the problem before the public and to 
demonstrate that discrimination can be combatted successfully. 


Compelling Unwilling Conduct 

Can the passage of a law change a state of mind? Not di- 
rectly. That is not its purpose. Sponsors of FEPC legislation, 
for example, do not expect that its adoption will change the 
private desire of certain employers to discriminate. That is not 
the purpose of FEPC legislation or of any legislation. 

Law compels unwilling conduct. Anti-discrimination legis- 
lation is designed to change the conduct patterns and to make 
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those changes regardless of the will of the actors. The em- 
ployees in a conforming plant, the students in a quotaless 
university, the tenants in an unsegregated housing project are 
subjected to a powerful anti-prejudice influence. Ultimately, 
the employers, university officials, and landlords will also 
be affected in their mental outlook by the changed scene, but 
that is perhaps less important than the effect on the larger 
groups involved. . 


Recognizing this purpose, we can see that there is no reason 
to wait until all employers, educators, or landlords are ready 
to change voluntarily. It is sufficient that a majority of the 
people believe that, willingly or unwillingly, existing practices 
must be changed. As stated by the President's Commission on 
Higher Education, in its Report issued in 1947: 

When assurance of good conduct in other fields of public 
concern has not been forthcoming from citizen groups, the 


passage of laws to enforce good conduct has been the cor- 
rective method of a democratic society.* 


Separate and Unequal 


The discrimination to be fought of course includes racial 
segregation or Jim Crow. Segregation in practice invariably 
results in inequality. The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights devoted a substantial part of its Report to the whole 
“separate but equal” theory upon which the practice of segre- 
gation rests. After a careful review of the facts, it concluded 
that the theory that separate facilities can be equal “is one of 
the outstanding myths of American history for it 1s almost 
always true that while indeed separate, these facilities are far 
from equal.” 

But even if the facilities set apart for Negroes were the 
physical equivalent of those reserved for whites, segregation 
would breed prejudice. Segregation is the hallmark of the caste 
system; based on the doctrine of white supremacy, it seeks to 


*Higher Education for American Democracy, Volume I, p. 27. 
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compel a belief that mere contact with a Negro is degrading. 

In the seventeen Southern and border States where segrega- 
tion is the official policy of the state government, remedial legis- 
lative action is obviously essential. Segregation is required by 
law and the basic necessity for overcoming it is that of repeal- 
ing such laws. It is futile, for example, to try to persuade the 
trustees of a Southern university to admit Negroes when such 
‘admission is a crime. 


“All of our Governments” 

We have a right to look to every level of government for 
civil rights legislation and for appropriate regulations. “All 
of our governments,” said the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights, “federal, state, and local, must be uncompromising 
enemies of discrimination.” 

The powers of the federal government are limited. Fair 
employment legislation can only apply to industries affecting 
interstate commerce and to the federal establishment itself. 
(There is probably no federal power to bar discrimination in 


Stamford, Conn.—For two 
years, Mrs. Gladys Smith 
(seated) has been a secre- 
tary-clerk in the Personnel 
Department of Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc. This company employs 
several Negroes as_ office 
workers and others in skilled 
factory jobs. The Personnel 
Director has stated that the 
difficulties anticipated in in- 
tegrating Negro workers in 
a firm materialize only to 
the extent of about five per 
cent of what was expected. 
(Photo by Leon  Seaf, 
through the courtesy of the 
Connecticut Inter-racial 
Commission). 
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schools and housing, except to the extent that federal aid is 
involved. ) 

The States have plenary legislative powers (limited only by 
the exclusive power of the federal government to control such 
purely federal matters as its own employment and maritime 
commerce). Much progress has been made in obtaining state 
anti-discrimination laws, as will be seen in the following 
paragraphs. 

In some areas it will be useful to attempt to secure action 
by local and particularly by municipal governments. This is 
especially true of matters controlled directly by such govern- 
ments: for example, their working force, municipal con- 
tractors, city franchises and the like. In States where legislative 
representatives of rural areas are sufficiently hostile to block 
state-wide legislation, local legislation may be the only sub- 
stantial possibility. 

Many States, however, place severe limitations on the power 
of cities to legislate. The “home rule’ powers of each city 
must be studied. Some cities have passed fair employment 
legislation while others have found that they have no power 
to do so. 


The Government’s Own House 

Before any government, national or local, may publicly call 
upon employers, landlords, and other private citizens to mend 
their ways, it must set its own house in order. All racial and 
religious discrimination in government activities is not only 
immoral but clearly unconstitutional. 

The constitutional principle of equal treatment applies to 
public employment and also to the facilities which our govern- 
ments make available to the public—schools, housing, em- 
ployment services, veterans facilities, parks, recreation facilt- 
ties and the like. It applies also to the granting of licenses, 
franchises and other permits. None of these operations should 
reflect unfair discrimination, though many do. 

The problem here is largely one of technique. It is not 
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necessary to prohibit discrimination since that prohibition is 
supplied by the Constitution. The goal is to make the pro- 
hibition effective. At present, almost the only way to bring 
legal pressure to bear against unconstitutional conduct is to 
start a law suit against public officials. It is only rarely that 
private persons or organizations are willing to shoulder the 
heavy burdens which such suits entail. 


Enforcement Procedures 

The task of enforcing the Constitution should not be thus 
left in private hands. Each of our governments should undet- 
take that responsibility at least as to its own affairs. This can 
be done by establishing, at each governmental level, an agency 
charged with the duty to investigate complaints filed by private 
persons and to initiate investigations on its own motion, and 
vested with sufficient power to halt violations when they occur. 

Such an agency, which could be established within the vari- 
ous Federal and State Civil Service Commissions, would hold 
hearings, public or private, permitting both sides to present 
their evidence. Where it found that discrimination had taken 
place, it would. have power to order its elimination. To make 
its orders effective, it would have power to suspend the salary 
of any employee refusing to comply. 

An additional procedure is to include specific provisions 
against discrimination and segregation in statutes governing 
public housing and school systems. Several States have passed 
such measures. Thus, New Jersey inserted in its new Con- 
stitution a non-segregation clause applicable to schools and 
the militia. Massachusetts recently amended its public hous- 
ing laws to prohibit discrimination. Civic groups in Chicago 
are now supporting a proposed ordinance to prevent discrimi- 
nation in urban redevelopment projects. 

All pending and existing legislation affecting public hous- 
ing, schools and other public works should be reviewed for 
possible insertion of similar clauses. Such clauses should pro- 
vide means for effective enforcement. 
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Federal Legislation 


The election of the incoming 81st Congress followed a 
campaign in which civil rights issues played a prominent part. 
The platforms of both parties gave express support to effective 
legislation and President Truman has certainly made his po- 
sition clear. The election must be viewed in part as a popular 
repudiation of the abject failure of the 80th Congress to enact 
a single major recommendation of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights. 

When the 80th Congress adjourned last year it left the 
following record of inactivity on civil rights issues: A bi-parti- 
san FEPC bill was introduced, but the.Committee to which 
it was assigned in the House of Representatives blocked action 
in that chamber completely. In the Senate, hearings were held 
in 1947 and a favorable report was issued early in 1948. Yet 


Hubert H. Humphrey 
(formerly Mayor of 
Minneapolis, now U.S. 
Senator), addressing 
the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at 
Philadelphia, July 14. 
Mr. Humphrey advo- 
cated strengthening of 
the Civil Rights plank 
of the party platform. 
(Wide World Photo) 
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the bill never came up for a vote. An excellent anti-lynching bill 
was introduced in both chambers early in 1947. Hearings were 
held early in 1948 by subcommittees of both houses. The 
House Committee ultimately approved a strong bill and the 
Senate Committee approved a substantially weakened bill. 
Neither house voted on this issue. An anti-poll tax bill was 
passed overwhelmingly by the House of Representatives in 
1947. It never came up for a vote in the Senate. No other bill 
to protect the franchise was introduced in either house. 


This record, while bad, discloses more activity on the civil 
rights front than in any previous Congress in recent years. 
Continued and increased pressure by democratic forces through- 
out the country can maintain this activity in the coming year 
with a substantial hope of concrete accomplishment. 


AREAS FOR ACTION 


Fair Employment Legislation 

The Ives-Fulton bill, which was introduced in the 80th 
Congress under distinguished bi-partisan auspices, will prob- 
ably serve as a model for a similar bill in the 81st Congress. 
It adheres closely to the lines of the effective legislation for- 
bidding racial and religious discrimination in private employ- 
ment which has been enacted in four states: New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. It incorporates the 
quasi-judicial enforcement procedures originally evolved in the 
Federal Interstate Commerce Act and Trade Commission Act 
and widely applied during the thirties in such statutes as the 
Wagner Act, Securities and Exchange Act, and the Federal 
Power Commission Act. 

An effective Federal bill would contain the following pro- 
visions, which are common to all four State statutes: It would 
declare that discrimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion or national origin is an unfair practice. Dis- 
crimination by both employers and labor unions would be in- 
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cluded. Persons aggrieved by an unfair practice would file a 
complaint with a specially established enforcing agency. The 
agency would investigate the complaint and attempt to settle 
the matter amicably without formal proceedings. If it failed 
to do so and its investigating officials were satisfied that a 
violation had taken place, a public hearing would be held. 
The agency would then consider the evidence and if it found 
that discrimination had taken place it would issue an order 
directing that the discrimination cease. It might also order the 
offender to repair the damage done—for example, by offer- 
ing employment to the person discriminated against with 
back pay for the period during which he would have been 
employed had there been no discrimination. If the offender 
failed to comply with the order, the agency could take the 
matter to a court which would review the entire proceeding. 
If the court was satisfied that the order was properly issued, 
it would decree its enforcement and the defendant would then 
either comply or face the possibility of fines or imprisonment 
for contempt of court. 

The opponents of such a bill in the 81st Congress will de- 
mand either its complete rejection or elimination of its com- 
- pulsory features. The two demands are essentially the same. 
Enactment of a bill creating an administrative agency with no 
power to obtain remedial action would be an empty gesture. 


The Franchise 

Underlying the aggravated discrimination against Negroes 
in the South is the fact that the victims are effectively pre- 
vented from protesting the injustices inflicted upon them. It is 
basic to the American theory of government that elected ofh- 
cials will strive to serve those who have the power to turn 
them out of office. The converse of this principle is also true— 
officials feel little responsibility toward those who cannot vote. 

Negroes are deterred from voting in substantial numbers 
in the South by various means. The poll tax and white primary 
are the best known. Less publicized, but no less effective, are 


the simple tactics of terror and outright refusal to grant access 
to the polls. During the 1946 primary election in Mississippi 
which returned Bilbo to the Senate, all of these devices were 
used. Election officials who testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee which investigated this “election” admitted that they 
had placed special burdens on Negroes who attempted to vote. 

Alabama has adopted a constitutional amendment requit- 
ing voters “to understand and explain any article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” This seemingly wholesome 
requirement is generally recognized as a means of evading 
the Supreme Court decisions outlawing the white primary, 
simply because it is assumed that election officials will make 
it more difficult for Negro voters to pass the examination than 
for whites. 

Federal legislation, vigorously enforced, can put an end to 
such practices. While some question has been raised as to the 
constitutionality of anti-poll tax legislation, there is no doubt 
as to the constitutionality of legislation forbidding denials 
because of race of the right to vote in the State or Federal 
primaries or elections. Furthermore, the United States may 
properly punish any form of interference with the right to 
vote in Federal primaries or elections. 

Existing Federal penal statutes cover only a limited number 
of offenses against the franchise. They should be broadened 
and sharpened in this respect. As President Truman said, in 
creating the Civil Rights Committee: ‘The Constitutional guar- 
antee of individual liberties and of equal protection under 
the laws clearly places on the Federal Government the duty 
to act when state or local authorities abridge or fail to protect 
these Constitutional rights.” 


Lynch Terror and Police Brutality 

The President’s Committee on Civil Rights found that 
“lynching is the ultimate threat by which his inferior status is 
driven home to the Negro. As a terrorist device, it reinforces 
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all the other disabilities placed upon him. The threat of lynch- 
ing always hangs over the head of the southern Negro; the 
knowledge that a misinterpreted word or action can lead to 
his death is a dreadful burden.” 

Too often we tend to think of this evil in terms of the rela- 
tively few cases in which victims are killed. Lynch terror is 
also fostered when a hanging is barely averted or when bru- 
tality stops short of taking the lives of the victims. When a 
white mob wrecks and burns the homes and business estab- 
lishments in a Negro quarter, that is a lynching. When a 
Negro is tarred and feathered for attempting to vote, that too 
is lynching. 

Here also Federal legislation, properly drawn and effectively 
enforced, can play an important role. During the coming leg- 
islative session, the goal will be enactment of a bill similar 
to the Wagner-Morse-Case bill of the 80th Congress. Bills 
more limited in scope, however, will undoubtedly receive some 
support. 

Aside from the overt terror of lynching, there is a real prob- 
lem throughout the country of police brutality, the victims of 
which, as the President’s Committee found, are primarily “‘ig- 
norant, friendless persons, unaware of their rights, and with- 
out the means of challenging those who have violated those 
rights.” Instances of such police misconduct, frequently prompt- 
ed by the race of the victim, are described in the Committee Re- 
port. To a large extent, such official crimes can be curbed by 
Federal legislation. Existing statutes are of some value, but 
they need strengthening in many respects. 


State Legislation 

The Legislatures of 44 states will hold regular sessions at 
the beginning of 1949. The prospects for civil rights legisla- 
tion vary greatly from State to State. Among the determining 
factors are the local political climate, the extent and depth of 
the problem of discrimination, public awareness of the prob- 
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lem, and the scope of anti-discrimination legislation already 
enacted. Certain key issues, however, are bound to be consid- 
ered in all areas where any program has an appreciable chance 
of success. 


State Fair Employment Laws 

We have already outlined the structure of the FEPC statutes 
now in effect in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. These laws have accomplished a good deal. 
Where they exist, the use of employment application forms 
containing questions designed to reveal the applicant's race, 
religion, or national origin has virtually ceased and discrim- 
inatory job advertisements have disappeared from the news- 
papers, Substantial gains in the employment of minority groups 
have been registered in limited areas. Much discrimination 
still exists, however, and there is need for a public campaign 
to arouse interest and understanding of the statutes and a de- 
mand for vigorous enforcement. 

In addition to the four States, several cities, including 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and Chicago, have 
enacted FEPC ordinances. 

Education 

The enactment this year by the New York State Legislature 
of the Quinn-Olliffe fair educational practices law provides an 
excellent example of effective social action. Racial and religious 
quotas have been applied by many of our leading institutions 
of higher learning for many decades. The first step in the 
campaign to end this evil was that of ascertaining the facts. 
Many studies were made by private agencies showing the ex- 
istence of the quota system, and publicity was given to their 
findings. In 1946, the first bill to curb discrimination in edu- 
cation was introduced in the New York Legislature. In the 
following years, vigorous legislative campaigns were con- 
ducted in New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts. The 


campaigns were supported by a constantly growing number 
of civic organizations. 
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Alexander Allanad 


Inequality of opportunity for many youth exists in the widespread discrimina- 
tion found in leading institutions of higher learning. (Above: Students at 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, where no discrimination or quota system exists.) 


Largely as a result of those campaigns, the problem tre- 
ceived consideration from public agencies. During 1947, the 
quota system was studied in detail by the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, the President's Commission on Higher 
Education, the New York State Temporary Commission on 
the Need for a State University, the New York City Council 
and the New York Mayor’s Committee on Unity. All these 
official bodies found that discrimination was widespread and 
recommended remedial legislation. Enactment of the Quinn- 
Olliffe Law in New York followed early in 1948. There is 
good reason to hope that it will serve as a model for similar 
legislation in other States. 

The new law uses the quasi-judicial enforcement technique 
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of the New York State law against discrimination in employ- 
ment, but with some modifications appropriate to its spectal- 
ized field. The power of enforcement is given to the State 
Board of Regents which already has general supervisory powers 
over the educational facilities of the State. The function of 
investigating complaints is assigned to the Commissioner of 
Education and to an Administrator and staff, subordinate to 
the Commissioner, assigned full time to the problem of dis- 
crimination. 


_ Housing 

Discrimination in housing, particularly against Negroes, is 
more widespread than any other form. Black belts and other 
ghetto patterns are a commonplace throughout the nation and 
the segregation thus institutionalized invariably results in seg- 
regated schools, theatres, playgrounds, shopping centers, and 
employment. : 

The fight against such segregation in recent years has cen- 
tered on the effort to declare judicial enforcement of restrictive 
covenants unconstitutional. That victory was won in the Su- 
preme Court last spring. Nevertheless, it is still possible for 
realtors and landlords, by agreement or by individual action, 
to refuse to sell to Negroes and other minority groups. 

The next step is to apply to housing, a vital necessity, the 
same principles advocated for employment and education. We 
must have laws for fair housing as well as for fair employment 
and fair education. It is ironic that the civil rights laws which 
protect the right of a Negro to get a haircut or to buy a 
theatre ticket grant no government protection to the basic right 
to shelter. 

A start has been made in those States which forbid dis- 
crimination in tax-supported redevelopment projects. The next 
step is a statute forbidding discrimination by owners of large 
tenements and other multiple dwellings. 


Public Accommodations 
Discrimination in places of public accommodation was one 


° Lone 
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of the earlier targets of federal and state legislation. In 1875, 
seven years after the adoption of the 14th Amendment, the 
United States Congress passed a statute prohibiting racial dis- 
crimination in such places of public accommodation as inns, 
_ public conveyances and theatres. In 1883, the United States 
Supreme Court held this statute unconstitutional on the ground 
that the 14th Amendment prohibited discrimination by States 
and State officials but gave Congress no jurisdiction over dis- 
crimination by private individuals. 


Almost immediately after this decision, several States filled 
the void thus created by State laws forbidding such non-gov- 
ernmental discrimination. At present, 18 northern States have 
civil rights acts forbidding discrimination in places of public 
accommodation. The latter term is usually broadly defined to 
cover a wide variety of enterprises including hotels, restaurants, 
public conveyances, theatres, bowling alleys, hospitals, libraries 
and schools. 

These so-called civil rights laws provide for either or both 
of two methods of enforcement: (1) the aggrieved party, Le., 
the rejected customer, may institute a civil action for collection 
of a penalty of a limited amount, or (2) the offending party 
may be found guilty of committing a misdemeanor and sub- 
jected to a small fine or (rarely) imprisonment. As a result, 
action is taken under these statutes only if an individual com- 
plainant is willing to undergo the considerable expense of a 
lawsuit, or if a district attorney can be induced to prosecute 
an otherwise respectable business establishment as a law- 
breaker. It is not surprising that neither of these sanctions has 
been invoked with any frequency and that consequently these 
laws are widely violated. 

A fresh approach to this problem is apparently needed. It 
may well be supplied by the administrative technique which 
has been adopted in recent anti-discrimination statutes in the 
fields of employment and education, as described above. An 
attempt was made in New Jersey this year to enact that ap- 
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proach. The Freeman bill would have given jurisdiction over 
violations of the New Jersey Civil Rights Act to the agency 
which now administers New Jersey’s law against discrimination 
in employment. Although the bill passed the lower house of 
the Legislature with only one negative vote, it did not come 
up for a vote in the upper house before adjournment. 


TACTICS AND AGENCIES 


The public is becoming increasingly aware of what lobbyists 
have known for a century—the importance of familiarity with 
the intricacies of the legislative process. Before a law is enacted, 
it must be introduced in one or both of the legislative cham- 
bers. Thereafter, the bill usually must obtain approval of a 
subcommittee and then of a full legislative committee. Public 
hearings on a bill are customary, particularly in the Congress. 
It must then come up for a vote of the full house, a require- 
ment which may be blocked by adverse action of majority 
leaders, rules committees or filibustering minorities. All these 
hurdles must be overcome in both legislative chambers. In 
sum, the mere fact that a majority of each house intends to 
vote for a bill once they are given the opportunity to do so is no 
assurance of success. 

At every stage in the legislative process, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people are legitimately open to public pres- 
sure. Once a bill is introduced, a hurdle which is usually easy to 
pass, the first objective is to obtain a hearing before the Com- 
mittee of each house to which it is assigned. At this and every 
subsequent stage, letters, postcards and wires from individuals 
and organizations are of supreme importance. Few committee 
chairmen will ignore a voluminous mail requesting hearings 
on a bill. Hence, organizations interested in a bill will usually 
both request hearings in their own name and arrange to have 
their members do so individually. 


Representation at Hearings 
A letter from an organization urging a hearing usually con- 
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tains also a request that it be given an opportunity to testify. 
Such requests are kept on file and when a hearing is arranged, 
all persons who have asked for an opportunity to be heard are 
notified. 


One of the most important functions served by a hearing is 
to determine what groups are for and against a bill. Hence, 
each organization supporting or opposing a bill should be 
sure to send a representative to testify at the hearing. If un- 
able to do so, it should at least send a letter, or preferably a 
detailed memorandum, stating its position and requesting that 
its communication be incorporated in the record of the hear- 
ing. Such testimony and statements carry greater weight if 
they avoid mere generality and disclose a real understanding 
of the terms of the bill and the issues with which it deals. 

From this point on, the role of the organizations is to bring 
pressure to bear whenever and wherever it is needed. Each 
organization needs one person who is fully familiar with the 
tules and practices of the legislature in question and who can 
_watch the day-to-day activities and check on the progress of 
the bill. As to bills which the organization opposes, alertness 
is needed to prevent hasty passage before protest can be or- 
ganized. As to those bills which it supports, a separate all-out 
organization of public pressure may be needed to surmount 
each hurdle in each chamber. Thus, at various stages it may 
be necessary to address letters to subcommittee chairmen and 
members, majority and minority leaders, steering committees 
and whips, and finally to each individual legislator. 


The Problem of Enforcement 

We have had occasion frequently in the preceding para- 
graphs to use the words “effectively enforced.” They embody 
a crucial problem. 

Liberals must acquire’a clear recognition of the fact that 
enactment of a desired law represents a success in a battle 
but not in a war. Passage of a law is no guarantee that it will 
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be enforced and an unenforced law may do more harm than 
good. - 

These considerations apply both to criminal statutes and to 
laws creating quasi-judicial enforcement agencies. For ex- 
ample, enactment of a federal law making it a crime to inter- 
fere with the right to vote will be meaningless unless the fed- 
eral administration is willing to enforce it as rigorously as it 
now enforces, for example, the laws against counterfeiting. 
Substantial time and energy would have to be given to the 
task of investigation since, in a hostile community, it is fre- 
quently difficult, though by no means impossible, to obtain 
evidence against the guilty parties. Prosecutions would have to 
be undertaken vigorously and repeatedly even where there was 
substantial reason to believe that juries would be loathe to 
convict. 

With respect to the quasi-judicial agencies which are charged 
with enforcement of laws against discrimination in employ- 
ment, education and the like, it is likewise true that a timor- 
ous approach can practically wipe a statute off the books. 
Pressure by citizens and organizations is as important here 
as in campaigns for legislation. It must be admitted that en- 
forcing agencies will not act vigorously unless they are satis- 
fied, consciously or unconsciously, that the public wishes them 
to act. 


Organizations in the Field 

It would be impossible to list here all the organizations now 
active in the struggle to combat discrimination through legis- 
lation, much less all the organizations interested in one way 
or another in racial problems. A few examples of the different 
kinds must suffice. 

The Civil Liberties Clearing House is a national body estab- 
lished in Washington, D.C. in 1947 to clear “information and 
recommendations to organizations for action, on questions in- 
cluding civil rights legislation, governmental invasion of civil 
liberties, and academic freedom.” Among affiliated organiza- 
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tions are the Northern Baptist Convention, United Council of 
Church Women, National Jewish Welfare Board, National 
Education Association, Disciples of Christ, American Friends 
Service Committee, Women’s Division of the Methodist 
Church, and many of the organizations mentioned below. 

General race relations groups include the American Council 
on Race Relations and the Common Council for American 
Unity. Particular minorities are represented by such groups as 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, American Jewish Congress and Japanese American 
Citizens League. 


Religious Agencies 

Many church groups have established special agencies 
charged with the task.of making the brotherhood of man a 
reality in practice. Among these are the Council for Social 
Action and the American Missionary Association of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, Catholic Interracial Council, 
Department of Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches, Council on Christian Social Progress of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Division of Social Education and 
Action of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, and 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Both the YMCA 
and the YWCA are actively engaged in combatting racism. 
Each of the major Rabbinical Associations representing the 
three religious groups among American Jews has a commission 
on social justice. 

The CIO maintains an anti-discrimination department, as 
do several CIO and AFL international unions. Other organ- 
izations whose over-all purposes are not confined to race re- 
lations but who participate actively in that field are the Amert- 
can Civil Liberties Union, American Veterans Committee, Na- 
_ tional Lawyers Guild, and National League of Women Voters. 
Finally, there are several agencies set up for the purpose of 
obtaining specific legislation. Ordinarily such groups are sup- 
ported by affiliated organizations. They include the Committee 
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to Abolish Segregation in the Armed Forces, the National 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax, and the National Council 
for a Permanent FEPC. 


The hearing on the Ives-Fulton FEPC Bill in 1947 illus- 
trates the extent of organizational support of anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation. Representatives of twenty-nine separate or- 
ganizations appeared at the hearing to testify in favor of the 
bill. One organization opposed to the bill was also represented, 
but most of the witnesses on that side had no organizational 
affiliation. In addition to the thirty organizations represented 
by witnesses, four organizations filed statements in opposition 
to the bill and eleven in its favor. 


The Road Ahead 


The most ardent supporter of anti-discrimination legislation 
will concede that even if every State in the union as well as 
the Federal Government were to enact sweeping legislative 
programs tomorrow, it would take a generation or two of 
vigorous enforcement before prejudice was eliminated. Indeed, 
the very theory outlined at the outset of this article requires 
that concession. But while the battle is a long and difficult 
one, it is not hopeless. 


If we know our goals, our obstacles, and our path, if we 
refrain from dissipating our energies on profitless activities, 
and if we stick to our purpose, the fight can be won. Many 
potentially powerful groups are still wandering aimlessly in 
the morass of generalized propaganda, hoping, against all the 
evidence, that more vigorous efforts will prove unnecessary. 
These groups must be won over, won to a realization of the 
value, the need, the justice and the morality of using the pow- 
ers of democratic government to achieve democratic living. 


Substantial gains have been made in recent years, though 
more significantly in the organization of strength than in con- 
crete accomplishment. Much remains to be done. It can be done. 


Socal Ahon ey Story 


A clearing house for stories of successful social action projects 
is greatly needed, in order that inspiration and “know-how” ma 
be shared more widely. SoctaL ACTION proposes to publish such 
Stories from time to time, if readers will contribute them. Manu- 


scripts should be limited ordinarily to 500 words; they may deal 
with race, housing, industrial relations, international coo peration, 
or any other important areas of social concern. Reports on signifi- 
cant ventures of past years, as well as on current projects, are 
solicited. —The Editors 


Friendship Across Racial Lines 
William Myers 


During the fall of 1946, the Young Adult Group of the 
First Baptist Church in New Haven took a step that was to. 
have real consequences for them. Following a series of pro- 
grams on race relations, there was a general feeling of dis- 
satisfaction—a feeling that discussion failed to answer many 
of the important, though unvoiced, questions in the minds of 
the members. As a result, an invitation was extended to the 
members of the Young People’s Group of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, a Negro church not too distant, to attend one of their 
Friday study and recreation meetings. 


The evening proved successful. Quite naturally, there was 
some restraint and reserve in evidence in both groups; yet the 
atmosphere was definitely congenial and friendly. Therefore, 
when several weeks later a purely social evening was being 
_ planned, the suggestion that the group from St. Luke’s be in- 
vited was well received. This occasion also proved very suc- 


William Myers, a graduate student at the Yale Divinity School, is assistant to 
the minister of the First Baptist Church in New Haven, Connecticut. 
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cessful, with the reserve and restraint noticeably lessened. Be- 
fore the evening was over, members of both groups were com- 
ing to know the others by their first names and were using 
them. In the early spring, the members of the group from the 
First Baptist Church were guests at a social evening at St. 
Luke’s and the process of growing respect and friendship was 
continued. 


With this background of appreciation and understanding 
between the two groups, a further step seemed logical and ac- 
ceptable. The group from the First Baptist Church had the 
practice of holding a week-end retreat at the City Mission 
Camp, just outside New Haven. In the summer of 1947, the 
group from St. Luke's was invited to participate, though most 
of the planning was done by the Baptist group. The success 
of the retreat was even greater than had been hoped for—in 
numbers, program and fellowship. There was cordial inter- 


Young people can learn, according to this report by Mr. Myers, to build 
personal friendships that surmount racial barriers. 
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mingling of races in all phases of the week end including 
cabin assignments. Because the groups had already achieved 
some measure of respect and friendship for one another, there 
was a complete absence of any restraint or embarrassment from 
the beginning to the end of the week end. And the relation 
between members, which had been that of cordial acquaint- 
ance, became in many cases one of sincere friendship. 

During the fall and winter, the tie between the two groups 
was maintained and strengthened. In the spring, both groups 
combined to present an evening’s entertainment at the Baptist 
Church. The theme was light but the undertones were many. 
Although the finale, a short musical dealing with race rela- 
tions, was the only overt mention of the subject, actually the 
cooperation of the groups in the program, an inter-racial 
quartet, and other small details served to underscore the under- 
lying meaning of the evening. 

In the summer of 1948, the combined groups again held a 
week-end retreat. This time the arrangements were handled 
by a joint committee representing both. 

In surveying the program and what it entails, several con- 
clusions can be seen: 

1. The continued relationship between the two groups has 
resulted in a far greater understanding, and real friendships 
have been formed which could never have been achieved in 
a mere exchange of meetings. 

2. It became apparent that apathy, rather than hostility 
on the part of the rest of the church toward this program, 
had been the main reason such a program as this had not 


occurred sooner. 

3. The program achieved success in the personal lives of the 
participants in a measure that was far greater than the number 
of meetings would indicate. A new area of friendship being 
opened, both groups seemed eager to take advantage of it. 


Undoubtedly, there were many more results, but these were 
the most important. And they were achieved because two 
groups showed a genuine desire to know one another. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


January 15, 1949 


By Thomas B. Keehn 


SHOULD THE CHURCH LOBBY? 


‘Protestant churches will be 
better represented in Washing- 
ton during the 8lst Congress 
than has been true in recent 
years. Denominational and in- 
terdenominational groups will 
‘support or oppose broad pro- 
grams of legislation and admin- 
istrative policies. There will be 
points of agreement and dis- 
agreement among the several 
church groups. 

This legislative and political 
program is one expression of 
the social concern of the 
churches which has developed 
during the past generation. It 
is in part an effort to find an- 
swers to the social and eco- 
nomic, national and _ interna- 
tional problems which have 
rent the social fabric of our 
modern world. It also repre- 
sents a response to the grow- 
ing awareness among Prot- 
estants of the political power 


of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America.* 

Question: Is this a good 
thing? Should the churches 
lobby in Washington (or else- 
where for that matter) ? 

‘The answer to this question 
depends in the first instance 
upon what is meant by lobby- 
ing. And that takes some ex- 
planation. But more impor- 
tant, the answer requires an 
examination of why the church- 
es do what they do in the field 
of political action. After dis- 
cussing these two points, it will 
perhaps be possible to evaluate 
more fairly the work actually 
carried on by Protestant church 
groups. 


*See “The Churches and Wash- 
ington,” by Benson Y. Landis, 
Federal Council Bulletin, Decem- 
ber, 1948—an excellent compara- 
tive evaluation of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic influence in Wash- 
ington. 


Law’ 
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The Meaning of Lobbying 

The 79th Congress passed a 
law (P.L. 601) requiring reg- 
istration of all persons or groups 
seeking to influence directly or 
indirectly the passage or defeat 
of Federal legislation. This 
was known as the Regulation 
of Lobbying Act. The statute 
is loosely worded, perhaps in- 
tentionally. It can -be inter- 
preted broadly or narrowly. Its 
meaning has not yet been tested 
in the Courts although two 
cases are pending. 


The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, issued in October, 
1947, recommends, among other 
things, the registration of all 
groups seeking to influence pub- 
lic opinion. This could be the 
goal of the Lobbying Act if so 
interpreted by the administra- 
tion and the courts. Its lan- 
guage could conceivably cover 
all efforts to influence national 
policy and this would of course 
include practically all groups 
with educational and action 
programs.* Such an interpreta- 
tion would immediately raise 
questions about “thought con- 
trol” and about the freedoms 


*Newspaper reporters and edi- 
torial writers are specifically ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the 
Act. 


guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


Practical administration and 
judicial interpretation, or legis- 
lative amendment, will prob- 
ably reveal that this loose net 
known as the Lobbying Act 
was designed to catch certain 
big fish. It was aimed particu- 
larly at the large economic 
groups—business and _ profes- 
sional, agricultural and labor. 
These quasi-political parties 
known as pressure groups op- 
erate for legitimate or illegiti- 
mate self-interest. They play an 
important role in our compli- 
cated system of government 
with its two not-so-different po- 
litical parties.t But what they 
do and the money they spend 
are as much public business as 
the operations of political par- 
ties. A great deal of informa- 
tion is required from political 
parties and many restrictions 
are placed upon them. The 
same should-be true of the big 
lobbies. 


There are also many groups 
working in Washington which 
are concerned with the public 
interest—the general interest— 


+See article by John Fischer, 
Harper's Magazine, November, 
1948. Also “Who Governs Amer- 
ica?” by Paul H. Appleby, Social 
Action, November, 1948. 
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rather than with a special in- 
terest. (This correspondent has 
never met a lobbyist in Wash- 
ington who didn’t think he be- 
longed in this category!). These 
groups usually contain hetero- 
geneous. memberships and are 
representative of many social 
classes and economic interests. 
Women’s organizations, edu- 
cational, cultural and religious 
groups are included here. They 
are not motivated by self-inter- 
est. Rightly or wrongly, they 
act on the basis of strongly- 
held principles. They believe 
that the social welfare pro- 
grams, economic policies, for- 
eign policy and civil rights pro- 
- posals for which they stand 
will serve the nation well. 
‘These groups are an American 
political phenomenon, at least 
on the scale on which they op- 
erate in Washington. 


Was the Lobbying Act in- 
tended to apply to this latter 
group or only to the former? 
Are the activities of these pub- 
lic interest groups, in fact, lob- 
bying? Answers to these ques- 
tions have not been determined 
legally as yet. Certainly the 
public interest groups operate 
on a different scale: and in a 
different manner from the big 
lobbies. They have limited re- 
sources. ‘Chey emphasize edu- 


cation of the membership of the 
organizations. They carry on 
limited action programs in 
Washington. The apparent in- 
tent of Congress was to collect 
information and to use the 
method of public disclosure to 
regulate the big lobbies. Wheth- 
er the same law, and words 
like “lobbying,” also apply to 
the public interest groups is a 
problem to be decided in the 
future. Certainly in evaluating 
the legislative and political pro- 
grams of church groups and 
other public interest groups, a 
distinction must be made be- 
tween their methods and _ poli- 
cies and those of the big lob- 
bies. This will help to clarify 
the meaning of lobbying until 
accepted legal definitions have 


been determined. 


The Bases of Political Action 


The ventures of Protestant 
churches into the legislative 
and political fields, particularly 
in the twenties and_ thirties, 
were based primarily on the 
passion for absolutes which 
characterized the social action 
movement of this period. Paci- 
fism, quick (often radical) an- 
swers to economic problems, 
and moral absolutes like pro- 
hibition, were virtually made 
articles of faith for churchmen. 
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Policies and programs carried 
on by the churches developed 
from these absolute principles. 


Three things happened which 
profoundly influenced and 
changed the activities of Prot- 
estant churches in this field. 
First was the great depression. 
This national tragedy forced 
the churches to be concerned 
about people — about essential 
human values—rather than 
about abstract social theories. 
It also underlined the necessity 
of taking modest next-steps in 
social change rather than work- 
ing for absolute, perfect solu- 
tions. The churches came grad- 
ually to support welfare and 
economic programs which were 


designed to alleviate misery and 
insecurity, and, at the same 
time, act as a hedge against 
revolution. 


The second event was World 
War II. This international cri- 
sis created a division within the 
church on the Christian atti- 
tude toward war. The idealistic 
combination of isolationism and 
pacifism which had been domi- 
nant was not satisfactory for 
the majority of church mem- 
bers. who found it necessary 
and. possible to make ethical 
choices even in the terrible per- 
plexity of total war. Because 
of this situation, a new strategy 
was necessary. Rather than 
calling for peace as such, the 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


1. Dates for the 1949 Church- 
men’s Washington Seminars have 
been changed slightly. They are 
now as follows: ” 

February 15-18—A general sem- 

inar. One day will include 
national 
conference on civil liberties. 

March 1-4— For rural church 

leaders in particular. 

May 3-6—A general seminar. 
Write to the office of the Legisla- 
tive Committee if you are inter- 
ested in further details. 

2. A mimeographed listing of 
the Committees of the 81st Con- 


participation in a 


gress and the party organization 
in the Congress will be available 
from the office of the Legislative 
Committee after February 1. 

3. If you would like to be 
placed on the special mailing list 
for copies of the mimeographed 
Legislative Action Service, issued 
approximately twice a month dur- 
ing sessions of Congress, write to: 

Legislative Committee 

Council for Social Action 

Congregational Christian 
Churches 

1751 N Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 
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churches supported intermedi- 
ate goals toward peace. Specifi- 
cally, under the leadership of 
the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of Churches, one of the 
most ambitious education and 
action projects ever undertaken 
by Protestant denominations 
was launched. This was the 
program in support of world 
organization for peace and se- 
curity, the United Nations and 
related agencies,,and subsequent 
programs including the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Some 
of the cooperating denomina- 
tions attempted to turn this 
campaign into a crusade. But 
in the main it was carried on 
with intelligence and restraint. 
Certainly the churches were 
aware that this would be a 
long-term program—at least a 
generation. This tempered the 
enthusiasm of those who want- 
ed a quick, total answer to the 
problem of peace. The world 
order emphasis was good for 
the churches and good for the 
nation. It had some impact 
upon decisions in Washington. 
It gave Protestant churches a 
somewhat better reputation for 
political maturity and effec- 
tiveness. (N.B. It is still unfor- 
tunately true, however, that the 
average Congressman believes 


that Protestant church groups 
are against liquor, war and sin 
and that’s about all!) 

The third factor was the 
new theological environment 
which developed during this 
period. Indeed, the change in 
the religious thinking of the 
churches was in part a response 
to the two points just men- 
tioned. The meaning of the 
new theology for social action 
has been excellently written 
about elsewhere.* It is neces- 
sary here only to summarize 
certain results of this change. 

The function of the church 
was conceived as being that of 
a redemptive rather than a 
reformative agency in the world. 
The social action program of 
the churches must seek to per- 
meate all human _ institutions 
with religious values. It must 
speak to man in his vocational, 
civic and cultural responsibili- 
ties. Thus social action is cen- 
tral to the task of the church 
and not the concern of a mi- 
nority operating on the fringe of 
the church. It fights continually 
at the crossroads of life where 
issues are joined rather than 
running after easy panaceas. 


*“Enduring Bases of Christian 
Action,” by John C. Bennett, Social 
Action, June, 1943. “A Theology of 
Social Action,” by Paul Ramsey, 
Social Action, October, 1946. 
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The world, according to the 
new theology, is recognized 
for what it is: imperfect, im- 
personal structural orders of 
society. Although normally 
tough in yielding to pressures 
for change, there are times, 
like the present period of his- 
tory, when change is the uni- 
versal order of the day. This 
is the world which is the 
battlefield for the social ac- 
tion program of the church. 
‘The limits of the battlefield are 
the individual (good or bad) 
-and the Kingdom of God. Vic- 
tories, like modern hot and 
cold war, are always partial, 
never final. Social action for 
the churches goes on like the 
eternal struggle between God 
and the Devil. 


These judgments about the 
world were predicated upon 
judgments about the nature of 
man which the new theology 
emphasized. Man is both saint 
and sinner. He is a paradox 
because he is both a child of 
God and a perverse and sinful 
creature. 


In specific terms, the new 
theology was based on a dis- 
tinction between faith and eth- 
ics so far as social action was 
concerned. The liberal theology 
which motivated the social gos- 
pel movement in its early days 


had the right impulse in at- 
temping to relate religion to 
the world. But because it made 
various social action programs 
articles of faith, it asked for 
too much. It wanted a new 


world too soon, too simply. The 


new theology understood the 
ambiguities and complexities of 
the world (and of human na- 
ture) and insisted that the 
church had ethical principles de- 
rived from its faith which must 
be related to all aspects of the 
social order. 


Here the church was saying 
that social welfare, economic 
justice, human rights, and a 
just and durable peace in our 
time depend upon intelligent, 
moral decisions. While there is 
no single program, there are 
many actions which are neces- 
sary. These actions will seek 
proximate solutions rather than 
absolute answers. 


It is quite apparent that 
many of these issues require 
decisions in the arena of po- 
litical action. The church could - 
not ignore these problems and 
still fulfill its mission to the 
world. The bases of political 
action as well as other fields of 
Christian social action have 
changed. During the past dec- 
ade, in particular, this change 
has had an important effect 
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upon the program of the 
churches in the legislative and 
political fields. The work of the 
Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Christian 
Churches in this field will be 
traced as an example of the 
way in which Protestantism 
has faced this responsibility. 


The Politica! Program 
of the C.S.A. 


In an article which appeared 
in Advance (September 20, 
1934) Prof. Arthur Holt, first 
Chairman of the Council for 
Social Action, stated: 

“.. the Council knows full 
well that the influencing of the 
public mind is no indoor task. 
It will not be accomplished by 
a few friendly meetings of the 
already convinced and the pub- 
lication of a few pamphlets 
which circulate largely among 
the elect. The Council wishes 
to say that there is not a meth- 
od of influencing the public 
mind which it does not intend 
to use. It proposes to dramatize 
the big issues of Christian jus- 
tice and write them across the 
sky in letters which can be read 
by the common man.” 

From the very beginning, 
this agency of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches set 
out to influence public opinion 
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inside and outside of the 
Church. Its program was based 
on the techniques of research, 
education and action. In the 
legislative and political field, 
the Council employed these 
methods in reverse order. It ac- 
quired the knowledge which 
made possible an extensive pro- 
gram of education and, later, 
basic research through _ first- 
hand experience with the leg- 
islative process. This may not 
have been a logical decision but 
it was psychologically strategic. 


The Council for Social Ac- 
tion appointed a Legislative 
Committee to meet in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in 1936. This 
group of church people advised 
the staff of the CSA on political 
trends and made contacts with 
people in Congress and the ad- 
ministration. The first written 
report on the work of. this 
Committee appeared in Social 
Action magazine for March 15, 
1942, in an article by Rev. 
Fred S$. Buschmeyer, Chair- 
man of the Committee at that 
time. The approach to the job 
was one of reason, said Mr. 
Buschmeyer, seeking to discoy- 
er legislative measures which 
have a bearing upon justice, 
public morals, social welfare, 
the freedom of religion, the life 
of our church, and that rever- 
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ence for personality which is 
basic to all Christian action. 
The Chairman specifically 
stated that the Committee did 
not work as a lobby or pres- 
sure group with special inter- 
ests. Nevertheless he stated that 
“there are innumerable moral 
and spiritual implications run- 
ning through the measures be- 
ing considered and passed by 
our national legislative bodies 
which are entirely beyond our 
power to touch or influence at 
the moment, save by the weight 
of a personal word or an hour 
of counsel with those in posi- 
tions of responsibility or au- 
thority.’ “This was done, at 
that time, informally by mem- 
bers of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. There was no staff or 
Washington office. But it was 
clearly “lobbying in the public 
interest’ as this phrase is used 
today. 

During this period (1936- 
42) the Council carried on edu- 
cation projects called Schools 
for Citizenship or Schools for 
Democracy. “These were con- 
ducted in various parts of the 
country for groups of church 
members. 


From 1943 to 1947 this ac- 
tion and education program 


was gradually stepped up. Dur- 
ing the 79th Congress (1944- 


46), for example, the Legis- 
lative Committee made rec- 
ommendations on nearly forty 
pieces of national legislation, 
covering a wide range of 
problems, from social and eco- 
nomic domestic issues to in- 
ternational affairs. In order to 
overcome the tendency of 
Protestants to be against things, 
the Committee gave positive 
support to the great majority 
of legislative items considered. 
The Council for Social Action 
supplied staff and office in 
Washington for the Legislative 
Committee, on a part-time 
basis in 1943 and full time in 
1944, 


The education program was 
both broadened and made more 
specific. Through its monthly 
publication, the Washington 
Report, the Legislative Com- 
mittee reached several thou- 
sand church members’ with 
current information on national 
legislation. Through Church- 
men’s Washington Seminars, 
conducted in cooperation with 
other church groups, more 
than 400 ministers and laymen 
benefited from three-day citi- 
zenship seminars in Washing- 
ton. Seminars were also stimu- 
lated in several states as a re- 
sult of these Washington 
projects. 
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During the past year, the 
Council’ for Social Action has 
reviewed its work in the legis- 
lative and political field in the 
light of past experience and 
present needs. A new emphasis 
was added: a program of re- 
search into some of the basic 
political problems with which 
the church is concerned. This 
has involved an attempt to 
formulate a concept of church- 
state relations, and application 
of this principle to contem- 
porary problems in the field of 
education. It has also meant an 
effort to restate the bases of the 
church’s concern for the politi- 
cal order and the meaning of 
Christian citizenship. 

‘Thus, after twelve years the 
Council’s program in this field 
has achieved a certain degree of 
balance and inclusiveness. The 
action program includes legis- 
lative work (lobbying!) on a 
few major issues which are “in 
the public interest.” Mimeo- 
graphed action letters are dis- 
tributed to a selected list’ of 
church leaders who have re- 
quested such information. 

In the education program, 
the publication Washington Re- 
port, now a part of Social 
Action magazine, provides a 
general analysis of political 
trends and problems of con- 


cern to the churches. Church- 
men’s Washington Seminars 
and state seminars have con- 
tinued. 

The newly added research 
program in the field of church- 
state relations has been de- 
scribed above. 


And now we return to the 
original question. Is this pro- 
gram carried on by the Coun- 
cil for Social Action, and simi- 
lar programs carried on by oth- 
er church groups, lobbying? If 
the word is used broadly, then 
this and every other effort to 
influence public opinion is prob- 
ably lobbying. If the word is 
used narrowly, then the Coun- 
cil’s program is mostly research 
into basic political problems and 
citizenship education. Only the 
action part of the work could 
be considered lobbying. Fur- 
thermore, in the case of the 
Council for Social Action and 
other church groups, legislative 
and political programs are only 
one among = many 
carried on. 


activities 


As stated in the section, ““The 
Bases of Political Action,’ the 
church has a mission to the 
world, including the political 
order. It is not a utopian ap- 
proach which seeks a quick, to- 
tal solution of the world’s prob- 
lems. Rather it is a_ specific, 
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continuing program which seeks 
to permeate every area of po- 
litical life with essential ethi- 
cal and moral values. Any neg- 
lect of such a program on the 
part of the churches would be 
a denial of the full expression of 
its faith; any restraint on such 
a program on the part of the 
state would be a denial of the 
freedom of religion. 


Such a program must reflect 
widespread interest and infor- 
mation on all levels of church 
life, local to national. This is 
only gradually being achieved. 
There is a consensus of opinion 
among Protestants on only a 
few issues and these are mostly 
negative interests. The goal of 
the churches is to produce a 
climate of public opinion which 
is good for law and govern- 
ment, and this is a long-term 
job. 


Protestant churches have 
been experimenting with a po- 
litical and legislative program 
for about a decade. It will take 


a generation or more for them 


to move forward in an effec- 
tive, democratic program which 
will fulfill the responsibility of 
the church to the political or- 
der. It will require a selective 
approach which singles out 
crucial issues. The program 
must be balanced between re- 
search, education and action. 
It must be related to the con- 
stituency so that the member- 
ship is not left behind by a 
small clique of leaders. Some 
clergymen and laymen must be 
specially trained and set apart 
by the church to work in the 
political field as their ministry 
to the church. 

Uniformity and unanimity 
among Protestants are not like- 
ly or necessarily desirable at 
every point. But political con- 
cern is one of the areas where 
Protestants can hope to achieve 
a larger degree of cooperation. 
This is a good meeting ground 
on the road toward the ecu- 
menical church. And it would 
be a good omen for a healthy, 
democratic society at home and 
abroad. 


The February issue of Social Action will be on “Protestantism and 


Public Education,” by Ray Gibbons. 
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Possibly one thousand readers of this issue of Social Action will 
preach sermons dealing with Race Relations on February 13. They 
will find help in a thought-provoking article by William Hordern, “In 
Search of a Prophetic Voice” (Christianity and Crisis, December 13, 
1948). The criteria which he applies to our foreign policy may, with 
equal cogency, be applied to race. 

“The prophetic voice is always the voice of judgment.” We have 
too easily accommodated ourselves to live within a segregated society. 
We have “rationalized” our inaction by saying that disctimination 
cannot be eliminated until prejudice disappears, a process that will 
take centuries. In the light of the article by Maslow and Robison, this 
is false. We can act, constructively and decisively. 

Judgment is always pronounced primarily upon those who are 
listening.”’ It is very tempting to condemn practices in other parts of 
the world but the prophetic preacher will examine the patterns in our 
own nation’s Capital as recently reported by the National Committee 
on Segregation. He will speak not only about discrimination im em- 
ployment and labor unions but also in the churches. He will say, as 
the section on Church Witness at the Amsterdam World Council of 
Churches reported, “It is intolerable that anyone should be excluded, 
because of his race or color, from any Christian place of worship.” So, 
the congregation will know that judgment has begun with the house 
of the Lord. 


“The prophetic message is, at least partly, social and political.” 


Opinions on segregation become practices, practices become customs 
and customs become law. But they are not, therefore, God's law. 
Police regulations, real estate covenants, city ordinances and state laws 
must be re-examined in the light of God's Word. Some may call atten- 


tion to such matters “political” but none who knows the eighth century 


prophets can deny it is “prophetic.” 

The ring of truth will be in the prophetic word if the preacher, 
as well as the congregation, stands under the judgment of God. Then 
will there be great repentance and reformation in race relations. Then 
will preaching have been truly prophetic. 
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